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SURVEYS—RACIALLY INCLUSIVE CHURCHES 


Unitarian Report 


_ reflected in a survey published . . 


Growing participation of Negroes in Unitarian activities is 
. in the September Christian 
Register, official magazine of the American Unitarian Asso- 


| ciation. 


Nearly 40 per cent of the churches responding to a ques- 
tionnaire reported Negro membership as compared with 31 
pet cent in a survey made by a denominational commisison 
and published in April, 1954. 

Negroes are attending 52 per cent of the responding 
churches, the Christian Register showed, as compared with 46 


| per cent two years ago. They are taking active roles in 60 per 


cent of the churches in which they hold membership. 
None of the responding churches restricts membership 


' racially or discourages Negro membership through its by-laws. 


The questionnaire was sent to a total of 324 churches in an 
effort to satisfy a desire for up-to-date statistics expressed at 


' the annual May meetings of the association. It drew response 


from 182. 
Of these, 71 reported Negro members, as compared with 
52 in 1954; 96 reported Negro attendance, as compared with 


‘79 two years ago, and 43 reported Negroes active in church 


work. 

A report of Negro participation in fellowships, lay organi- 
zations without church status, was for the first time made 
available by the questionnaire which was also sent to the 190 
fellowships in the denomination. Nine of the 105 respond- 
ing fellowships reported Negro members. In six of these 
fellowships, the Negro members are active as officers or in 
other fellowship work. 

Negro participation in churches and fellowships ranges from 
the ministry and leadership in governing bodies to choir 


_ membership and service as ushers and hostesses. One church 


has a Negro student assistant minister. At least 18 Negroes 
are members of governing bodies and several are members of 
advisory boards. Thirteen churches reported Negro Sunday 
school teachers. 

(News Release from American Unitarian Association, Sept. 


591) 


Disciples Report 


The Disciples of Christ denomination reported (on Septem- 
ber 29) that 464 of its local congtegations in forty states were 
in some degree ‘‘racially mixed.” 

The Protestant denomination, more familiarly known as 
the Christian Church, has a membership of 2,000,000 in the 
United States and Canada. (The) report was based on a sur- 
vey involving 2,051 of its 7,000 congregations. . . 

Three hundred and sixteen of the mixed congregations 
have members of two or mote races. 

One hundred and forty-eight have members all of one race 


but have persons of two or more races participating in some 


phase of the church program. 

Nine hundred and ninety-seven congregations reported that 
they welcome a person of another race as a member. 

One hundred and ninety-one replied that they would not 
welcome persons of other races as members. 

All eight graduate schools supported by the denomination 
reported that they had regularly enrolled students of more 
than one race and each school included at least one Negro 


student. 


Twenty-one congregations in the South reported that at » 


7 one Negro was enrolled as a church member. The states 


involved were Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas and West Virginia. This also applied to the 
District of Columbia... . 

The two-year study was made by the Department of Social 
Welfare of the Church’s United Christian Missionary Society. 
It was one phase of a program designed to implement the 
goal of making all Disciples of Christ Churches racially in- 
clusive in membership. . . . 

According to the survey, the total number of persons of 
each ethnic group in churches reporting two or more races in 
their membership were Japanese, 753; Indian (American), 
433; Negro, 631; Chinese, 237; Spanish-American, 754; 
Korean, thirty-three, and others, 181. This last category in- 
cluded forty Caucasians in predominantly Negro congrega- 
tions, eighteen Puerto Ricans, eighteen Filipinos, five Hawai- 
ians, and 100 undesignated. 

The Rev. Lewis H. Deer, national director for Social Edu- 
cation and Inter-Cultural Relations of the church, hailed the 
survey as the first of its kind to take into consideration the 
racial characteristics of the communities where the churches 
are located. 

He also said the study went a long way to challenge a 
widely held belief that the 11 A.M. worship service on Sun- 
day was the most segregated hour in the week. 

The convention voted to accept the report and commended 
it for study to the churches. It also urged further explorations 
to implement the goal of a non-segregated church. 

(New York Times, Sept. 30) 


Philadelphia Report 


The Community Services Department (of the Philadelphia 
Council of Churches) recently began a survey to learn how 
many white congregations had Negro members. 

The most significant fact revealed by the survey thus far is 
the growing concern of white Protestant church leaders about 
the problems of ‘‘inconclusive” and “‘open’” church fellowship. 

The purpose of this survey is to see what progress is being 
made in church integration, what the existing attitudes are 
toward possible integration, and what the pastors see as some 
of the major problems in this area of Christian witness. 

A preliminary summary of the first 108 replies received 
from pastors of five of the major denominations indicates 
the following: 


(a) 53% say Negroes are living in their church commu- 
nity but only 30% state that Negroes attend these 
churches. In approximately 25% of those congrega- 
tions where Negroes do not attend, the pastors feel 
they would be welcome. 


(b) 18.5% or a total of 20 pastors indicate that one or 
more Negroes were members of their church but 
slightly over 30% stated that they would welcome 
Negro members. Very few indicated Negroes attended 
their Church School but an equal number (30%) 
said that Negroes would be welcome. 


It is hoped that in the coming year much more can be 
done through the Council of Churches to assist congregations 
on this very important matter. Those pastors who have not 
yet returned the survey form are encouraged to do so as soon 
as possible so that a more complete picture of the present 
situation may be obtained. 


(NEWS-O-GRAM, Philadelphia Council of Churches, June 
1956) 


AME’S SUPPORT BOYCOTT 

Five hundred delegates attending the annual meeting of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in Florida voted unani- 
mously to back Tallahassee Negroes in their boycott of 
segregated buses. 

Bishop D. Ward Nichols of New York, Presiding Bishop 
of the First Episcopal District, said in an address that actions 
of Tallahassee police, who have been arresting Negro car 
pool drivers, “‘border on those of officials of a police state.” 

“They can only serve to discredit the American system of 
government,” he said. 

Bishop Nichols said he is organizing a “human relations 
committee” with the function of providing financial and moral 
aid to the Tallahassee boycott movement. 

The committee will furnish speakers to tour the state and 
urge “prayerful methods of working together, and not to 
resort to violence,” he said. 

Tallahassee Negroes began their boycott of the buses three 
months ago because of segregated seating and alleged abuses 
by drivers. When the Negroes organized car pools, the state 
attorney general ruled that cars in such use were in the “for 
hire’ category and needed special tags — which cost $15 extra. 

The Rev. K. C. Steele, president of the Negro Inter-Civic 
Council in Tallahassee, has been arrested twice for not having 
a “for hire” tag on his car. 

(Religious News Service, September 5) 


LOUISVILLE SHOWS THE WAY 

The large city of Louisville, with its strong Southern tradi- 
tions, has shown that integration of the public schools need 
not bring on another era of ill-will between the states. Without 
fuss or bother, almost nonchalantly, this community of 
400,000 and its suburban area of another 150,000 slipped 
out of the past into a troubled but confident future. Of the 
city’s 50,000 public school children, 12,000 are Negroes... . 

The man most responsible for the social revolution in 
Louisville is a Southerner by birth, Omer Carmichael. As 
Superintendent of Schools, he has led a successful campaign 
to bring integration into its proper perspective. He persuaded 
the Board of Education to back him; he got the parent- 
teachers’ association behind him. And what is more important, 
he finally, as shown here, received the strong support of the 
public; iv. % 

He did not want to force the new policy on anyone; he 
did intend to get the people to accept the program of their 
own will and accord. This he knew he could do through 
education far better than through a show of power. 

The educational campaign carried Mr. Carmichael to ser- 
vice clubs, welfare groups, civic organizations, parent-teacher 
units, to industry, labor and farmers. He earnestly urged 
acceptance of the new policy. To one group that demurred 
he said bluntly: ““Don’t come pleading to us not to do any- 
thing. I tell you frankly we'll give you courteous considera- 
tion, but the answer will be ‘no.’ We try always to be 
courteous but we will never do anything to thwart the law 
of the land.” 

Last November the superintendent thought the time had 
come to move. The public, he believed, would now accept 
a program of integration. At his behest, the Board of Educa- 
tion adopted the Carmichael program. It had these salient 


points: 
(1) The change would be complete, throughout the Louis- 
ville school district and at all levels — from kindergarten 


through high school and adult classes. 

(2) The entire area of the Louisville school district would 
be redistricted without regard to race. 

(3) In redistricting there would be no gerrymandering 
or other establishing of unnatural boundaries. 

(4) The redistricting would be done in such a manner as 
to serve all the children as conveniently as possible, with 
proper regard to the capacities of buildings. 

(5) Each school would cover an area which would furnish, 
without excessive travel, the approximate number of pupils 
which it might reasonably serve. 

(6) A parent who preferred another school than the one 
assigned could request a transfer. Transfers were granted 
within the capacities of the schools and with due regard for 
the convenience of the child. 


7 

(7) Children could not, however, be transferred to a 
school if their transfer would crowd out pupils who belonged 
in that school by reason of residence. 

(8) A pupil attending a school other than the one which 
served the district in which he lived could be required to 
transfer to his home school if attendance, conduct or school 
work proved unsatisfactory. 

As it turned out, the majority of Louisville’s schools are 
on an integrated basis. Of the city’s seventy-three schools, 
fifty-four are mixed. Forty-one elementary, eight junior high 
and five senior high schools contain both Negroes and 
whites. It would be impossible for a white parent to seek a 
transfer to an all-white high school for his child since of the 
six secondary schools one 1s all-Negro and five are mixed. ... 

The Board of Education president, Keith C. Spears, has 
given the policy support: 

What about the faculty? What will the parents say if 
Negroes teach white children? Again, a long process of edu- 
cation is prescribed. Dr. Carmichael is confident that within 
another year or two Negro teachers will be in mixed classes. 
Thus far no Negro teacher has lost her job because of inte- 
gration. When the time comes, Negro teachers will be ap- 
pointed to any position for which they are qualified. It may 
happen, of course, that a white teacher will lose out to a 
Negro of greater ability when both seek the same job... . 
(New York Times, Sept. 16, 1956) 


LEGISLATOR SPEAKS OUT 


(Explanation of vote of the Honorable John B. Orr, Jr., 
Representative, Dade County, on several segregation bills 
at the Extraordinary Session of the Florida Legislature, 
July, 1956) 

Gentlemen, I wish to explain my votes on several segrega- 
tion bills which have been passed during this Special Session. 


— 


I appreciate and understand how strongly many of you feel 
about the necessity of preserving segregation even though it 
has been declared to be violative of our basic law. I trust that 
you will attempt to understand my position. I will state it as 
succinctly as my control of language permits. 

First, I favor the gradual integration of our public school 
system. In view of the fact that our custom of segregation is 
one of long standing, I realize that this cannot be changed 
overnight as the consequence of governmental edict but I do 
not understand the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to require that abrupt a change. I believe, more- 
over, that had we devoted as much energy, time and talent 
to discovering means to live under the law instead of in 
defiance of it, we could have discovered a way. 

I believe segregation is morally wrong. The existence of 
second class citizens is repugnant to our great democratic 
principles. The fact that the custom is one of long-standing 
makes it no less wrong. Surely not many of you would 
argue today that slavery was morally justifiable and yet this 
was a custom of long standing. 

The pigmentation of one’s skin is no rational basis for 
setting him apart. But proponents of segregation say that God 


.intended this; that He created the European continent for the 


white man, the Asian for the Yellow, the African for the 

Black, and the American for the Red Man. Of course the 

logical inference from this type of reasoning is that we should — 
give the country back to the Indians. No, I believe that God 

intended us to live in harmony under the Brotherhood of 

Man, and that His plan has been sidetracked from time to 

time by humans who have felt the necessity of having some- 

one to look down upon. I believe that most of our problems, 

most of our warts, are a consequence of this type of inferiority 

complex. 

Examine the effect of our Southern attitude on international 
affairs. We of the white race are a minority group. Our diplo- 
mats preach, and are backed up by our Constitution, that we 
do not discriminate on the basis of race, color, or creed. Each 
time that we do not practice what our officials preach, the 
Communists score a propaganda victory. They have used this 
with alarming success against us in Asia. We have provided 
them with ammunition more effective than the hydrogen 
bomb in this Special Session. If we hope to maintain our 
leadership among the free peoples of the world, if we hope 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The problems of human relations occupy a place of paramount importance both within the nation and in 


international affairs. Christians face the responsibility to develop attitudes which will enable them to behave towards 


all people as brothers regardless of their race, color, nationality or religion. Youth groups, as they plan their pro- 


grams throughout the year, will undoubtedly want to devote time to this aspect of human relations. The following 


suggested materials for worship, study and action will provide help in planning. 


WORSHIP MATERIALS 
Hymns 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 
In Christ There is no East or West 
O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother 
Once to Every Man and Nation 
Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 


Scripture 
Psalm 133 Mark 12:28-34 
Isaiah 2:2-11 Acts 17:22-30 
Matt. 5:1-16 I Corinthians 13:1-13 


Call to Worship 


Know ye that the Lord, He is God; 
It is He that hath made us and not we ourselves; 
We are His people and the sheep of His pasture. 


Invocation 


Dear Lord and Father of Mankind, in these moments 
of worship we seek after Thee to open our minds 
that we may think Thy thoughts; to open our hearts 
that we may learn more of Thy love and to strengthen 
our wills that we may dedicate ourselves anew for 
service to Thee and our fellow man. Amen. 


Prayer . 

O Lord, our Creator, who revealed Thy love to us 
through Jesus Christ, remind us in this hour that 
Thou didst create all men in Thy image and to Thy 
glory. Teach us, as we call Thee Father, to worship 
Thy Holy Name in true fellowship together though 
we be members of various faiths, and nations and 
races. Show us that as Thy children we are brothers 
to each other; that our aspirations and fears are one, 
and that to each of us is given both the privilege and 
the duty to live a brotherhood unhindered by barriers 
of race and creed. In the name of Jesus Christ we ask 
it. Amen. 


SUGGESTED ACTION PROJECTS 


Action begins with you, your youth group and your 
local church. Include the improvement of racial and 
cultural relations in your community as one aspect of 
your ongoing program. This may be done by: 


1. Inviting speakers of different racial and cultural 
backgrounds to your youth group. 


Planning a panel discussion in which representa- 
tives from several racial or cultural groups par- 
ticipate. 


Conducting interdenominational meetings in which 
you include youth groups of different racial and 
cultural backgrounds. 


Studying the housing or educational situation in 
your community and cooperating with groups 
working to improve the situation. 


Finding out whether or not local theatres, res- 
taurants or other public places discriminate in 
admitting or seating racial minorities, and working 
to change such practices, 


Visiting settlements, community centers or social 
agencies which work with racial minorities. 


Adopting a work project which affords contact 
with persons of racial or cultural minority groups. 


RESOURCE MATERIALS 


The following list is only a limited one. For further help 
you should: 


£. 


Contact your local librarian, social studies teacher, 
pastor or director of religious education. 


Write to: 


(a) Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


(b) Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, 
National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 


(c) National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 
20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 


(d) National Urban League, 
14 East 48th Street, New York, New York 


(e) United Christian Youth Movement, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York 


(f) Your denominational headquarters 


FILMS 


Brotherhood of Man — (11 minutes), animated cartoon 
based on phamphlet, ‘Races of Mankind”. 


Boundary Lines — (10 minutes), black and white, a 
plea to eliminate prejudice and arbitrary boundaries 
which divide people, 


The Challenge — (30 minutes), black and white, gives 
examples of discrimination and what individuals and 
groups all over the country are doing to safeguard 
democracy through positive civil rights programs. 


The High Wall — (32 minutes), black and white, story 
of a boy’s adjustment to racial, religious and cultural 
differences in his neighbors. 


The House I Live In — (10 minutes), black and white, 
points out that America has grown strong through 
contributions of all groups. 


One People — (12 minutes), color, describes contribu- 
tions of minority groups to the building of the nation. 


One God — (37 minutes), black and white, presents 
ways of worship of the three faiths — Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant. 


Prejudice — (58 minutes), black and white, deals with 
intolerance in terms of what it does to the person 
who practices it. 


The Toymaker — (58 minutes), black and white, uses 


puppets to show how people of various backgrounds 
can live together. 


FILMSTRIPS 


None So Blind — (15 minutes), color, light satire on 
problems of prejudice and thoughtful analysis of need 
for good human relations. Anti-Defamation League, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, New York, Price 
$6.00 sound; $2.25 silent. 


Culture and Creed — silent with script, facts about two 
religious groups in America — Jews and Catholics. 
Film Strip House, 347 Madison Ave., New York. 
Price $3.50. 


Rumor Clinic shows how sterotyped thinking conditions 
responses. Anti-Defamation League. Price 35 cents 
with discussion guide. 


We Are All Brothers — sound filmstrip, 20 minutes, 
black and white, attempts to break down common 
beliefs about racial differences by substituting scientific 
facts. Price $3.50, free loan from Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee — 25 East 78th Street, New York, New York. 


* 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Accent On Liberty, M. Sheibley, Friendship Press, New 
York, New York. 


Chariot In the Sky, A. Bontemps, Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marty McLeod Bethune, C. O. Peare, Vanguard Press, 
New York, N. Y. 


Cry the Beloved Country, A. Paton, Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bread From Heaven, H. Buckmaster, Random House, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nisei Daughter, M. Sone, Little, Brown Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ralph J. Bunche, J. A. Kugelmass, Messner, Inc., New 
York, New York. 


What the Jews Believe, Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, Farrar, 
Straus & Young, Inc., New York, New York. 


The Synagogue and its People, Desider Holisher, 
Abelard-Schuman Inc., New York, New York. 


The Negro and the Schools, Harry S. Ashmore, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Schools in Transition, R. M. Williams, Jr., and M. W. 
Ryan, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Education In a Transition Community, Jean D. Grambs, 


The National Conference on Christians and Jews, New 
York, New York. 


The Negro Potential, Eli Ginzberg, Columbia University 
Press, New York, New York. 


Who is on First? Jack Mabley, Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 233, Public Affairs Committee, New York, New 
York. 

Race and Society, Kenneth Little, Unesco Booklet, 
Columbia University Press, New York, New York. 


The Ecumenical Movement and the Racial Problem, 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, Unesco Booklet, Columbia 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 


The Catholic Church and the Race Question, The Rev- 
erend Father Yves M. J. Congar, O. P. Unesco Book- 
let, Columbia University Press, New York, New York. 


Reason, Religion and Race, R. B. Eleazer, Abingdon- 
' Cokesbury, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Negro —A List of Significant Books, Margaret E. 
Kuhn, Handbook of Group Procedures for the Local 
Church, National Council of Churches, 120 E. 23rd 
Street, New York, New York. 


Love of this Land, Progress of the Negro in the United 
States, James H. Robinson, Ed., Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Naught for Your Comfort, Trevor Huddleston, Double- 
day & Co., New York, New York. 


Available for rental from Anti-Defamation League Film Library, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Copies of this program are available from the Department of Racial and Cultural Relations, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


4¢ each; $3.00 per hundred. 
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‘6 give hope to those subjugated peoples behind the Iron and 


Bamboo Curtains, we must demonstrate by our acts as well as 

our words that our democratic form of government places no 
artificial barriers on the opportunity to live and work with 
out fellow man. 

Passing from the moral and international problems, what 
has been the effect on our economy? 

We have not provided equal but separate educational facili- 
‘ties and I don’t believe this is possible. As a consequence of 
‘the disparity in educational facilities, we in the South have 
had over the years a large segment of our population which 
has been poorly educated. The result has been that the living 
standards of all of us have been pulled down. Our wage rates 
ate lower, our disease rates are higher. Every facet of our life 
has been adversely affected by the artificial barrier we have 
created and maintained. 

In recent years we have made much economic progress in 
the South. I believe this has been due, in part, to the elimina- 
tion or reduction of discrimination in many fields. More 
Negroes are participating in our political life. They serve on 
our juries; they vote in our elections; they serve on our police 
departments and serve as judges. It might be well to mention 
here that they fight beside us in time of war. 

To continue to progress, I believe we have an obligation 
not just to the Negro, but also to ourselves to provide the 
same educational facilities to all children regardless of race 
or color or creed. This cannot be accomplished in a segregated 
system. 

I predict that none of the measures passed or proposed will 
accomplish the result you seek. Despite the clever language 
employed, the Supreme Court will surely see through the 
Fabisinski Committee Bills and will strike them down. 

Neither will interposition work. Interposition is that doc- 
trine which requires one side to put on blue uniforms and the 
other side gray ones. We tried that before and I doubt that 
General Lowry will be able to accomplish what General Lee 

failed to do. 

None of these attempts will succeed ultimately and further- 
more upon their failure, complete integration may be imposed 
immediately upon us without our having made adequate 
plans to orient our people to the change. 

But perhaps the most dangerous by-product of our activity 
in this Special Session and of the political campaigns that 
pteceded it, and are responsible for it, is the attitude of dis- 
tespect for our laws and the principles of common decency 
that is developing. To defy the highest court in our land is 
unthinkable to me. As a lawyer, I’ve frequently disagreed 
with decisions of all of our courts — most particularly when 
they rule against me — but I wouldn't think of telling my 
clients to ignore the decisions. Neither would you. 

You wouldn't cheat on an examination and you wouldn't 
condone cheating of graders. Yet the efficacy of the student 
admission plan to maintain segregation depends on who 
grades the papers or who gives the tests. This is demonstrated 
by the colloquy that occurred during the committee hearing. 
One member expressed doubt that this plan would prevent 
integration because some colored children would be as bright 
as the white children and would come from homes of com- 
parable backgrounds. His doubt was dissipated when re- 
minded by another — “who will be giving the tests.” 

The development of this kind of attitude will surely weaken 
the moral fiber of our government and of our community 
life. For us to set an example of hypocrisy and deceit — of 
disrespect for our laws — will surely do more harm to our 
children than will result from their being seated in a class- 
room next to one whose skin is of a different hue. 

It is not my intention to condemn any of you personally. 

I have great respect and personal admiration for most of you. 
I simply felt constrained to point out what I believe to have 
been a grave mistake. 
_ When we finally have to face up to this problem, and we 
surely will be required to, I hope that God gives us the wisdom 
and strength to conquer prejudice and bigotry and to renew 
our faith in our Constitution. 

Meantime, I will take solace in the prayer our chaplain 
delivered . . . ‘Help us, thus, to see that it is better to fail 
in a just cause that will ultimately succeed, than to succeed 
in an unrighteous cause that will ultimately fail.” 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE CONTINUES 


For the last seven years James Everett Gordon, 37 years 
old, has worked as an automobile washer in a garage at near-by 
Sturgis. He earned $55 a week. Today he is unemployed. 

The Gordons own a small wooden house in this village 
(Wheatcroft, Ky.) of 600 population, three miles from Clay. 
For three days, from Sept. 12 to 15, their two children, James 
Henry, 10, and Theresa, 8, attended the Clay Consolidated 
School — the first Negroes to do so. 

This upset the town of Clay, population 1,400, more than 
anything that has happened in its nearly century of existence. 
The Gordons were threatened with physical violence. Gov. 
A. B. Chandler ordered 500 National Guardsmen and sixty 
State Troopers to keep the school open. 

For three mornings, Maj. Gen. John Jacob Bethurum 
Williams, State Adjutant General, escorted Mrs. Gordon and 
her two children to the school. Then the School Board 
ordered Mrs. Gordon to send her children to an all-Negro 
school in near-by Providence. The case is now before the 
Federal District Court. 

The Gordons knew that by sending the children to the 
Clay School they were endangering their livelihood. They 
knew that pressure would be brought to bear by the strong 
White Citizens Council in the area. 

But more than a week went by and nothing happened. 
Then on Tuesday, when he reported to work as usual, Mr. 
Gordon was told there was no place in the garage for him. 
The garage is owned by J. B. Holeman, Mayor of Sturgis. 

“T don’t know what I can do,” Mr. Gordon said, “‘there’s 
no one around here that will hire me. I guess I'll have to go 
to Evansville. Maybe I can find a job in a garage there. I 
used to drive trucks, too.” 

Evansville, Ind., is fifty miles from Wheatcroft. 

Sturgis was the scene of a segregation battle. When eight 
Negro children enrolled in the white high school there they 
were ordered by the School Board to leave. Their case, too, 
has been taken to the courts. 

Mr. Gordon is not sorry he took the lead in challenging 
segregation at Clay. 

“I’m a Christian man,” he said. ‘I obey the laws of the land 
in the best way I know how. I think I did the right thing for 
my children. Maybe it will help other children, too.” .. . 

Somehow or other, Mrs. Gordon is convinced, they will 
manage to get by, even if it means her husband will have to 
travel 100 miles a day or more to get to work. 

“I don’t feel mad at anyone,” she said. ‘It wouldn’t have 
been good business for the garage to keep my husband. May- 
be they had some pressure put on them, too. They could lose 
business, I know. And my husband was caught in the middle.” 

Then she added: “But I don’t know why they couldn’t 
stick by my husband. Sometimes I don’t understand at all. I 
only tried to do what was right for my children. They de- 
serve a good school. I don’t see what we did wrong. Now 
my husband is the one to suffer. I feel so sorry for him. It’s 
not good for a man to lose his job and see his family go 
hungry.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Mr. Gordon said. “I'll find a job. I’ve 
worked all my life around cars. I know I can do good work. 
I never had any trouble all the time I worked at Sturgis or 
any other place. . . 

(New York Times, Sept. 30) 


INTEGRATION — REPORT OF PROGRESS 


After turning up 1,100 examples of racial barriers dropped 
in all walks of life in Dixie over the past two years, a 
southerner concludes: ‘There is no longer a solid South of 
segregation.” 

Reporting on a carefully documented survey of 17 southern 
and border states where segregation has been the historic 
pattern, Harold C. Fleming said: 

“The common notion that desegregation just can’t work in 
the South is plainly contradicted by the findings.” 

The survey turned up examples, by specific location, of de- 
segregation in schools, housing, public health and welfare, 
private enterprise, government, public transportation and pub- 
lic accommodations. 

Fleming, a native of Georgia and assistant director of the 
Southern Regional Council at Atlanta, said the survey was by 


no means complete and that the examples cited must be taken’ 
as merely representations. ye 

The council is an interracial group devoted “to equal oppor- 
tunity for all.” Its membership is confined to southerners. 

Fleming’s findings — all 1,100 of them — are to be pub- 
lished shortly in book form by the Fund for the -Republic, 
which provided the money for the survey, along with a com- 
panion study on the removal of racial barriers in the 31 states 
outside the South. 

The survey did not deal with what was expected to take 
place, but what has actually happened. The findings in part: 

More than 350 school districts in nine of the 17 southern 
and border states had integrated to some degree. There were 
no integrated public elementary or secondary schools in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Virginia 
ot North or South Carolina. 

Negro children were attending previously all-white Catholic 
parochial schools in 21 southern cities in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

Since 1935 some 164 accredited colleges and universities in 
southern and border states and the District of Columbia have 
opened their doors to Negroes. Of these, 95 have newly de- 
segregated at some level since May 1954. 

As of May this year, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina enforced complete segregation in state- 
supported institutions. However, all but South Carolina had 
at least one private college which admitted students of both 


In the field of public service, Maryland stood at the top of 
the list in the number of Negroes appointed or elected in the 
two years inventoried. At least 11 Maryland Negroes were 
named, all but one for the first time, to city and state posts. 


Fleming noted here that developments in this field are not 
a reliable measure of the extent of Negro representation. For 
example, he said, in 1954 Negroes already were serving on 
city councils in at least 11 southern cities and held elective or 
appointive office in more than 20 others. 

In public housing, Fleming found “segregation not only 
deeply entrenched but virtually unchallenged in the South.” 

Even so, this field was not without its exceptions. Negroes 
were living in public housing projects occupied by whites in 
Taylor and Crystal City, Tex.; Baltimore, Charleston, W. Va., 
St. Louis, and Rayne, La. 

As for transportation, Fleming reported that “‘local transit 
systems known to have dropped segregation were found in 
Texas, Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 

Among religious groups 20 newly integrated ministerial 
associations —- were counted — four with elected Negro 
officers. Fleming noted, however, “the overwhelming majority 
of churches continue to serve either white or Negro congre- 
gations, although at least 10 formerly white churches accepted 
Negro members.”’ 
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“desegregation i in public accommodations and theaters has be 
confined so far mainly to cities in the border states, chie 
St.,.Rouis and Louisville. 

“Instances of newly desegregated seating in motion pictur 
theaters were found in five border state cities, and some eating 
places began serving both races in a like number of com=| 
munities.” 

Why did the council undertake the survey at this 
Fleming explained in his summary: “It is universally rece 
nized that this is a time of trouble in the South . . . In rec 
months dissension and conflict have dominated the news fre 
the region. The danger is that southerners themselves, to s 
nothing of people elsewhere, will be blinded to the construc- 
tive evidence and will surrender to fear and discouragement. * 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 16, 1956) 


PROPAGANDA WINDFALL 

The disturbances in the United States over integration of 
Negro children into white Southern schools has been turned” 
into a propaganda windfall by the Soviet Union. ; 

The desegregation troubles in the South are not only an- 
nounced in such newspapers.as “Pravda,” which is primarih 
designed for domestic reading, but have been mentioned. i 
foreign-language broadcasts beamed to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. ay 

A typical example of Soviet exploitation of racial issues: 
was a prominent article in the foreign affairs weekly N 
Times. This publication appears in ten languages and is sold 
in thirty- -three foreign countries. 

“You stare in wonder as you read what has been happend 
in the Southern states of America these past days,” New Times 
said. It went on to describe “many towns bristling like armed 
camps’’ with troops in the streets in Tennessee and Kentucky. 

“The Southern racists are determined to prevent children 
of colored American citizens from studying under the same 
roof with the children of white Americans,” the magazine 
said, “Bands of armed ruffians are seeing to this. Negro 
school children and their parents are intimidated and 
terrorized.” 

New Times then posed the key question that Soviet propa- 
ganda i is asking repeatedly in the trouble areas of the world — 

“How can the United States claim to be the champion of 
democracy and freedom throughout the world when elemen- 
tary rights are not guaranteed on its own territory?” 

“The license allowed the racists in the United States is a 
disgrace to humanity,” it continued... . 
(New York Herald Tribune, September 23) 
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